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The ways of a large section of the people of India are very 
different from ours. Our prosperity does not seem to excite their 
envy very much. And it is perhaps a little disturbing to our 
Western complacency to learn, that those of them who visit us 
call our restless activity madness and think our philosophy of life 
crude and elementary. 

David Phillips. 

Cardiff, Wales. 

Le Passioni. Di A. Renda. Torino: Fratelli Bocca, 1906. 
Pp. viii, 123. 

Dr. Antonio Renda feels that psychology at the present time 
is too much inclined to leave the study of the passions to dilettanti 
and story-tellers. As an instructor in psychology at the University 
of Messina, he approaches the subject from a professional and 
purely scientific standpoint. His most important conclusions are 
that the passions should not be regarded as peculiar psychic 
phenomena in the life of the affections, but as special variations 
of personality, affecting the ordinary mental processes, and that 
they belong to an intermediate zone between sanity and insanity, 
exhibiting pathological conditions and forming transitional stages 
to more morbose manifestations, as shown by the history of indi- 
viduals and families. The influence of Lombroso is naturally 
felt throughout the discusssion. But the author is well versed 
in the older philosophical literature dealing with the passions. 

Having defined sensations and emotions and differentiated from 
them the category of the passions, and having indicated the 
importance of studying the passions as facts, as distinct from their 
ethical valuation, Dr. Renda shows the insufficiency of the current 
estimate and presents his reasons for regarding them as states 
of personality exhibiting in various degrees a morbose character. 
The analogy between passions and mental diseases, already sug- 
gested in antiquity by Plato, Zeno, Hippocrates and Galen, and 
confirmed by Moreau, Maudsley, Descuret and many others in 
modern times, is here carried to a point where the passions appear 
as nothing but manifestations of incipient mental disease. Interest- 
ing illustrations of the physiological concomitants, causes, or 
effects of the passions are given on pages 81 ff. That diseases of 
certain organs should so frequently accompany the prevalence 
of certain passions, that the autopsy of five hundred and forty-four 
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bodies of suicides at Wiirtemberg should have revealed lesions 
of the brain in two hundred and sixty-five cases, and diseased 
physical conditions in all the others, and that among a large 
number of homicides examined the majority suffered from heart 
troubles, are facts of very great significance, however they may 
be interpreted. 

While passions are not inherited, Dr. Renda maintains that the 
pathological conditions that tend to develop them or result from 
them are transmitted by heredity. Instructive examples are found 
in such families as the Julians, the Plantagenets, the Capets, the 
Medicis. Possibly the author is a trifle too ready with his 
epithets. When splendid courts are transformed before his eyes 
into insane asylums where each inmate wears his own tag, the 
reader may do well to guard his historic judgment by remembering 
the general conditions of society, the prevailing view of the world, 
the abnormal position of privileged families, and the changing 
standards of sanity. But the abundant material which we are 
fortunate enough to possess for the lives of certain royal families 
unquestionably tends to strengthen Dr. Renda's contention as to 
the nature of the passions. 

To the numerous systems of classification of the passions 
proposed by earlier philosophers Dr. Renda adds one that has 
much to commend it. He recognizes three classes: I. Consti- 
tutional passions, such as ambition, avarice, envy; 2. the 
antagonistic passions, such as love and the passion for gambling ; 
3. the substitutive passions, such as fanaticism, hatred, jealousy. 
Another division is proposed on the ground of their psycho- 
physiological characteristics into (a) expansive passions, like 
ambition, love and fanaticism; (b) depressive passions, like 
avarice and nostalgia ; and (c) mixed passions, like envy, gambling 
and jealousy. 

It is to be hoped that the author may find it possible to discuss, 
in a larger work, such topics, scarcely touched upon in this book, 
as the mental hygiene necessary to defend man against the assaults 
of the passions, the medical and psycho-therapeutic treatment best 
adapted to conquering them or mitigating their effects, and the 
most effective manner of dealing with these mental diseases when 
they are of such a character as to constitute a menace to the peace 
and safety of society. 

This little book is so admirably adapted to serve as an introduc- 
tion to a serious study of the passions, that it would be well if, in a 
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subsequent edition, the author would furnish full and accurate 
references to the works of many writers mentioned in the course 
of the discussion. 

Nathaniel Schmidt. 
Cornell University. 

The Family. By Helen Bosanquet. London: Macmillan & 
Co., Ltd. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1906. 

This book is a sociological study in which the ethical interest 
is clearly recognized throughout as the dominant interest. It is 
the history of an institution considered as embodying certain 
moral ideas. In tracing the development of the Family, in 
examining its various forms, and in tracing its relation with other 
institutions, Mrs. Bosanquet keeps unfalteringly the human point 
of view. The book is quite uncontroversial in tone, there is 
a total absence of polemic writing, but all the more striking on 
that account is its effect: for, by mere maintenance of a point 
of view which no one can deny to be the most important 
point of view, Mrs. Bosanquet gives us a most weighty criticism 
of, and a powerful antidote to, that wrong focusing of attention, 
whether economic or biological in character, which has obscured 
judgment on social problems for many years. The book is divided 
into two parts: The first part is historical. The Family is 
traced from the earliest times — "no race has been found in which 
it does not exist;" it is considered in relation to industry, to 
property, to the State. The second part treats of the Modern 
Family — its bases, economic function, its constituent parts, its. 
outlook. 

The writer is, as is fitting, in strong sympathy with her subject. 
"No people has advanced far in civilization in which it (the 
family) has not been highly organized and firmly knit together." 
If the Family comes together for the sake of life, it must remain 
together for the sake of good life. In its history we find it 
using Industry and Property as means for the development of its 
life, its unity, and its stability. We see family life in turn affected 
by the development of Industry and by changes of various kinds 
in the laws relating to Property. Of special interest in both these 
respects are the studies of the Patriarchal Family in Russia and 
in France, and of the feudal laws in France and in England. 
The Modern Family has, Mrs. Bosanquet maintains, "freed itself 



